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PLORATION FUND. 


REPORTS OF PRESIDENT EVANS AND Mr, GRUEBER. 


HE address of our new President, Sir John Evans, and the 
report of our Honorary Treasurer, Herbert A. Grueber, 
F.S. A., as well as the address of Professor Petrie, at the 
annual meeting, on Nov. 10, in London, have but just reached 
me in typewritten form, and I hastily prepare some notes from 
the two former, reserving Dr. Petrie’s remarks for the January 
number. A copy of Mr. Cotton’s report as Honorary Secretary 
had previously gone to Bistia through the Secretary of the 
American office in Boston. 

Sir John Evans pays a fitting tribute to our late President, 
remarking upon the adoption of many of his irrigation schemes, 
and suggesting that had his proposed railway to Khartoum 
been built, “ who could tell what the history of modern Egypt 
and the Soudan might have been?” He touches upon a 
uniquely versatile feature of the Society when he says of its 
three departments of work: “The sub-division enables those 


who are specially interested in one of the several lines on 
which Egyptian exploration is now carried on to support the 
object towards which they are most attracted.” As to the ob- 
jects of antiquity, ‘‘the other side of the globe” has not been 
forgotten by the Committee, such as Melbourne and Sydney, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Connecticut, Pittsburg, De- 
troit, and last, but not least, Chicago. “ All have received their 
share of the spoil.” 

“The main sphere of our action will this year be in the 
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neighborhood of Abydos, where a considerable area has been 
kindly allotted to us by the Egyptian government. It is hoped 
that not only will our knowledge of the pre-dynastic occupants 
of Egypt be largely increased, but that remains dating from 
the Early and Middle Empires may also be discovered. The 
energies of the Survey will be devoted in the main to bringing 
its publications up to date. The materials for a publication on 
the Old Kingdom tombs in Middle Egypt, between the Fayum 
and Asyut, will also be sought for, so as to complete observa- 
tions already made. Possibly a site at Der el Gebrawi Saqquarah 
or Tell el Amarna may be selected, but this will depend on the 
results of Mr. Davies’ tour of inspection. Some colored draw- 
ings from Beni Hasan are also being selected for publication.” 

Our members will all rejoice with Sir John when he says of 
two appointments fraught with good fortune tous: “I offer 
our sincere congratulations to all Egyptologists and to M. 
Maspero himself on his return to a post which he has occupied 
with such success in the past as to justify us in brilliant antici- 
pation for the future. There is yet another point on which 
this meeting may be congratulated. It is that Mr. Carter, who 
for so long and to such good purpose has worked for the Fund 
at Deir el Bahari, has been selected by Sir William Garstin 
for the post of an Inspector of Antiquities in Egypt.” 


Mr. Grueser, of the British Museum, which is quite con- 
tiguous to our office, is able, as well as willing, to devote 
much time to the cause of the Fund, but his labors as our chief 
Treasurer are always worthy of much appreciation. He is 
ever optimistic, and he often inspires me by his words. He 
begins: “The Report, which I have the honor to lay before 
you this day, on the finances of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
and its branches, the Archzological Survey and the Greco- 
Roman Branch, will be found, I venture to hope, on the whole 
satisfactory. We have not received, as in the two previous 
years, an addition to our income in the form of legacies; but 
in each section the general receipts by subscriptions and by 
publications have been well maintained. These denote stabil- 


ity, and they form a sure basis on which the Committee can 
frame its future operations.” 

Here is the threefold account, the shillings and pence 
omitted : 

“First as to the Exploration Fund. The total disburse- 
ments on this account have been £2,724, which sum is made 
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up as follows: 1. By the expedition account, £1,823. This 
sum may again appear to be a large one; but as in the two 
previous seasons we have had to provide for two separate ex- 


peditions, the one at Deir el Behari, the other under Prof Petrie 
at Dendereh. I am pleased toinform you that, as I anticipated 
in my last report, this long task of copying the rural scenes and 
inscriptions has now come to an end, and nothing remains but 
to make a final check of the remaining unpublished portion of 
this work. This M. Naville will do during the coming season. 

“The other expedition was, as in previous years, under the 
direction of Prof. Petrie, who completed his exploration of the 
district between Dendereh and How, and will therefore be free 
to turn his attention to some other site. The total expenses 
connected with Prof. Petrie’s expedition amounted to £1,186. 

‘2, By publications we have spent £664, which has been for 
Deir el Bahari, Part III, anda proportionate charge for the 
Archeological and Annual Reports, and the usual expenses for 
packing, carriage, etc. 

“3. Lastly there is the usual outlay connected with rent of 
office, the salary of the Secretary, the honorarium to the Hon. 
Secretary and the printing of circulars, stationery, postage, 
etc. These make together a sum of £232.” 

But how about the receipts? Mr. Grueber tells us they have 
been £2,358: 

“yz. By subscriptions from English subscribers, £1,015 ; 
from the Bostan office in America, £599, and from the affili- 
ated branches in the United States— Philadelphia, £150; 
New York, £76; and Chicago, £143, these making a total of 


£1,985. 2. By sale of publications in England and America 
we have received £304, and from the Atlas of Ancient Egypt, 
47. 3. From dividends on Consols, India 3 per cent. stock, 
and Deposit account, £62. 

“ From these items it will be seen that the Fund’s expendi- 
ture has exceeded its receipts by the sum of £365. Last year 
we were able to carry over, thanks to a large legacy, a con- 
siderable balance ; this year I regret our balance is on the 
wrong side. Each year since we have had a double expedition 


to fit out, the Committee have done their best to keep the ex- 
penditures within the receipts; but, unfortunately, on more 
than one occasion they have failed in their efforts. In the re- 
ceipts the general subscriptions vary little from those of last 
year. There has been a slight falling off in the English ones, 
and also in two of the affiliated branches in America; but 
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these losses have been more than counterbalanced by the re- 
ceipts from Boston, for which, as in many previous years, we 
are indebted to our most energetic and hard-working Hon. 
Secretary and Vice-President, Dr. Winslow.” 


In a word, we are told that the Archeological Survey has 
spent £ 489, of which £222 were for publications. The receipts 
have been £669, of which the English have been £261, the 
the American as follows: Boston £211, Philadelphia £25, 
New York, 415. Sale of publications £156. Balance of £180, 

In another word, the Grzco-Roman Branch has spent £627 
and received £918. Subscriptions from England, etc., £386, 
through Boston £248, Philadelphia £25, New York £24. 
Publications £234, of which all but £18 were through London. 
The £18 were from Boston. 


To sum up, the Exploration Fund has received £2,295 in 
subscriptions and sales and £62 from investments ; and has 
spent £2,724, leaving a deficit of £365. The Archzological 
Survey has, however, a balance of £180, and the Greco-Roman 
Branch of £291. But these balances are owing to special 
efforts, certainly in the American office, to enlist support. 

Mr. Grueber alludes to legacies. Not yet has a single 
American legacy been received! A society like ours needs in- 
vested funds to ensure stability and prospective undertakings. 
Will not some of our good and able friends remember our 
Society in their wills? 

Sir President Evans states that the American museums have 
received ‘heir shares of the spoils. The subscriptions through 
the national office, located for convenience in Boston, are all 
applied by the London Committee pro rata. I happen to 
know that because of the large subscriptions from New York 
people through the office in Boston, the “objects” for the 
Metropolitan Museum have been proportionately increased. It 
should be so. The spoils must respond tothe touch of each 


financial electric button. WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, 
Boston, Nov. 23, 1899. Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


Tue Hon. SecrETARY’S REPORT, 1898-9. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 
This General Meeting is the one occasion in the year when 
we are able to submit to our members an account of the work 
done by the Fund in its several departments. You will there- 
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fore pardon me if, in a statement which is intended to reach 
in print all our scattered subscribers, I should weary my actual 
hearers with a dry record of details. 


In the first place, I must state that the arrangements made 
with our American supporters continue to work well. The 
affiliated organizations at New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
have stimulated rather than weakened the activity of the 
central office at Boston. Smaller branches have been started 
at Pittsburg and Detroit, which at present subscribes through 
the Boston office ; but we have recognized their existence by 
grants of antiquities to their local museums. The general re- 
sult is that the American share of contributions has increased 
in each department of the Fund, and is in no case less than 43 


per. cent. of the total. In particular, I ought to mention that a 
special fund for the Archeological Survey, started by Mrs. 
Buckman, our enthusiastic Secretary at Boston, has succeeded 
in bringing in the additional sum of $600 (£120). The fact 
that we are an Anglo-American society is strikingly shown to- 
day by your election to a place on the Committee of Mr. Henry 
White, Secretary to the Embassy of the United States at the 
Court of St. James. 

As regards exploration, which is the primary work of the 
Fund, we sent out last season no less than four parties to 
Egypt, being more than ever before. Prof. Petrie continued 
his work of minute survey and excavation on the area formerly 
granted to him between Dendereh and Hu, the latter of which 
is the site of the ancient Diospolis Parva. Some of the results 
were exhibited at University College during July, but they will 
not be published until next year. Prof. Petrie has presented a 
summary of them in an address to be read at this meeting, 
which (you will all regret to hear) illness prevents him from 
delivering in person. But we hope that he will be able to start 
shortly for Abydos, the concession of which has been granted 
to him, and where enough of supreme importance remains to 
occupy him probably for several years. At Deir el Bahari, our 
artists (Mr, Howard Carter and Mr. C. Sillem) finally com- 
pleted copying the sculptures of the Great Temple. At the 
same time Mr. Carter, under the supervision of Mr. Somers 
Clarke, commenced the necessary task of protecting from dam- 
age the buildings and sculptures which M. Naville’s excava- 
vations have laid bare. ‘Towards this we have received a 
further grant of money from the Society for the Preservation of 
the Monuments of Ancient Egypt; and we have every reason 
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to believe that the work will be entirely finished this season. 
Unfortunately Mr. Carter will soon leave us, having been 
offered the appointment of Inspector of Antiquities under the 
Egyptian government. While congratulating him on this dis- 
tinction, we would also put on record our gratitude for the 
services he has rendered during many years, not only as artist 
but as repressntative of the Fund at Deir el Behari. 

In my report on the operations of the Archeological Survey, 
I adopt the language of its superintendent, Mr. F. Ll. Griffith. 
Last season the Survey resumed active work in Egypt, being 
represented by N. de G. Davies. The first part of the tenta- 
tive programme was—as you remember—to complete the 
collection of hieroglyphic signs in the mastaba of Ptahhetep at 
Saqqareh (of which the squeezes lent by the authorities of the 
Berlin Museum had provided the greater number), to re-ex- 
amine the tomb, to ascertain its plan and note such portions of 
the beautiful work as had been inadequately rendered in pre- 
vious publication, as well as to copy any further sculptures 
that might exist in the tomb. To do all this single-handed 
proved a very heavy task. Much excavation was necessary ; 
and it revealed not only a complicated plan, but also two new 
chambers, covered with sculpture, much of which is of equal 
beauty with the celebrated work in the previously known 
chamber. The careful copying of this newly discovered sculp- 
ture—some 650 square feet in all— occupied many weeks. 

It was a surprise to find that the owner of these two chambers 
was not Ptahhetep himself, but one Akhethetep, probably his 
father or his son. The sculptures were not all finished ; some 
of the subjects were in fact only sketched in. In the Akhe- 
thetep sculptures, as in those of Ptahhetep, the hieroglyphs 
were specially studied by our surveyor. Upward of 400 ex- 
amples, mostly of distinct signs, will appear in the forthcoming 
memoir ; proofs of many of the plates lie on the table before 
you. Itis doubtless unnecessary to remind you that these 
hieroglyphs are fine early work of the V Dynasty, and are 
therefore of particular value in ascertaining the origins of the 
signs. 

The excavation and planning of the mastada,its reinterment 
at the conclusion of the work, and the unexpectedly heavy task 
of copying the new sculptures occupied Mr. Davies till the end 
of the season, so that the second part of the programme, which 
was to have been carried out in Middle Egypt, could not be 
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undertaken. A short tour of inspection up the river was all for 
which there was time. But from the tomb at Saqqareh. Mr. 
Davies has obtained material enough to form two fine volumes, 
to be entitled Zhe Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep, Parts 
IandII. The first of these will contain thirty plates in collo- 
type and lithograph, and will shortly be in the hands of the 
subscribers. It will probably be acknewledged that, with the 
exception of Prof. Petrie’s Medum, Mr. Davies copies are by 
far the most careful and successful renderings of Old Kingdom 
work that have ever been made. The coming season will be a 
short one in Egypt, as we wish to push on with arrears of pub- 
lication. The survey of the Old Kingdom tombs of Middle 
Egypt will be completed, including Sheikh Said and Dér el 
Jebrawi. 

The fine collection of colored drawings which the Survey 
possesses from previous years of work has been laid under 
contribution for a new volume of details from the tombs of 
Beni Hasan, to be entitled Bent Hasan IV. These plates are 
already in hand. 

The expenses of the Survey last season were increased not 
only by the unexpected amount of excavation, but also by 
the wages of a museum surveillant during the time of its con- 
tinuance, and by the cost of reburying the mas¢ada, in order to 
leave it as it was found. Tocarry out our large programme 
of publication and of further accumulation of material, funds 
are badly needed. 

For the Greco-Roman Branch, Mr. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt went out to Fayiim, and spent some three months ex- 
cavating on the edge of the desert. Their chief result was to 
identify Greek sites, of great importance for ancient geogra- 
phy. They also brought back with them a fair number of 
Greek papyri, largely of Ptolemaic date, and a quantity of in- 
teresting objects of domestic use, which many of you no doubt 
saw at their exhibition in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries early in last July. They have again gone off to Egypt, 
though this time not on acount of the Greco-Roman Branch, 
which possesses such a large store of papyri from Oxyrhynchus, 
that it does not need an expedition every year. Their second 
volume has been distributed to subscribers this very week. It 
exceeds the first volume in bulk by no less than 74 pages, in- 
dicating that the editors have not given short measure. As I 
have been privileged to read the whole of it in proof, I can 
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testify to the high value of its contents, if not from the point 
of view of literature, at least for the reconstruction of ancient 
history. The volume for next year, to be entitled Faydm 
Towns and Their Papyri, is already in preparation. Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth’s name will appear as one of the joint authors; for it 
will include the account of atour in the Fayfim made by Messrs. 
Hogarth and Grenfell on behalf of the Fund in 1895-6. The 
number of facsimiles of papyri will probably be fewer ; but it 
will be abundantly illustrated with photographs of the objects 
found, and with maps. Before leaving this subject, I may 
mention that just one thousand copies of the first volume of 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri have now been disposed of. 

About publications, something has already been said. For 
the Fund proper we have in hand Prof. Petrie’s volume on 
Dendereh, the issue of which has unfortunately been delayed ; 
and also Part IV of M. Naville’s Deir e/ Behari, of which the 
plates are mostly printed off. Both of these could appear, if 
otherwise desirable, during the coming year. In addition, we 
shall have to arrange for Prof. Petrie’s volume on Dvospolis 
Parva, and for at least two more parts of M. Naville’s monu- 
mental work on Deir el Behari. So you will see that our 
activity in publishing is limited only by the amount of money 
we can devote to that object. But we are so confident that the 
money wanted will always be forthcoming, that we have under- 
taken two new books; one of these is a revised issue of M. 
Naville’s Pithom, the first volume published by the Fund, which 
(despite three editions) has been out of print for several years. 
As numerous demands for it reach us, especially from America, 
we trust that this venture will prove remunerative. The other 
book is an edition of the Coptic Ostraca, in possession of the 
Fund, for which Mr. W. E. Crum, one of the members of our 
Committee, has volunteered his services as editor. This will 
consist, not of facsimiles but of hand-transcripts reproduced 
by lithography ; and it will include the Coptic ostraca at the 
Ghizeh Museum, which Mr. Crum has already catalogued, as 
well as some belonging to Prof. Petrie and others. We cannot 
afford to distribute this extra volume gratuitously among our 
subscribers, but we hope that many will support this enter- 
prise, undertaken in the cause of a special department of 
Egyptology, by purchasing it. 
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THE DATE OF CHRIST’S BIRTH. 


S all students of the New Testament know, the decisive 

passage for fixing the chronology of the birth of Jesus is 

the beginning of the second chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, which 
we may here quote from the Revised Version : 

“ Now it came to pass in those days, there went out a 
decree from Cesar Augustus, that all the world should 
be enrolled. (2) This was the first enrollment made 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria. (3) And all 
went to enroll themselves, every one to his own city. 
(4) And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazaret, into Judea, to the city of David, which is 
called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and 
family of David.” 


It is impossible to enter here upon a discussion of all the 
numerous difficulties suggested by this passage. The most re- 
cent consideration of them, together with a very ingenious 
solution, will be found in the book published early this year 
by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, under the striking title, 
“ Was Christ Born at Bethlehem?" All that we propose to do 
on this occasion is to call the attention to new light thrown 
upon one aspect of the question by some Greek papyri found 
in Egypt by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, which will be issued 
immediately as Vol II of “Oxyrhynchus Papyri” to subscribers 
to the Greco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
for 1898-99. 

The one point with which we are concerned is the date of 
the enrollment ordered by Augustus, which brought Joseph to 
Bethlehem. Historians are agreed that a census or enroll- 
ment, for the purpose of levying a poll tax, was held through- 
out the Roman empire at intervals of fourteen years; but 
hitherto no evidence has been known of any census earlier 
than A.D. 62,in the reign of Nero. From this year down to 
A.D. 202, in the reign of Septimius Severus, the recurrence of 
the census every fourteen years is abundantly attested. The 
discoveries of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt now prove that the 
census cycle in Egypt can certainly be carried back to a.p. 20, 
in the early part of Tiberius reign; and they also raise a 
strong presumption that the first of these fourteen-year 
censuses was held under Augustus in B.c. 10-9. The evidence 
is too minute and complicated to be even summarized here. 
The arguments of the authors cover no less than seven pages 
of small print, and to appreciate them requires familiarity with 
the technical language of Roman administration in Egypt, 
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which is almost as forbidding as the technical language of 
English administration in India. The important matter is 
that we are now for the first time put in possession of contempo- 
rary confirmation of St. Luke’s statement that “Here went out a 
decree from Cesar Augustus that all the world should be en- 
rolled.” It is true that the year(a.p. 10-9) is not precisely that 
which we should expect. Prof. Ramsay tries to place the date 
of Joseph’s visit to Bethlehem in B.c. 6. But the actual year of 
Christ's birth is still a matter of acute controversy. The one 
point that may now be considered as settled by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt’s discovery is that the first census ordered by 
Augustus certainly occurred in the time of Herod. 

The above is a good example of the incidental value to early 
Christian history of archeological research in Egypt. We 
cannot expect to find every winter such a document as the 
Logia, or a leaf of St. Matthew’s Gospel, earlier than any MS., 
but we may feel fairly confident of a continuous succession of 
minor discoveries, of which the accumulative force will be in- 
calculable. While brilliant finds excite popular interest, it is 
out of hundreds of facts, each in themselves insignificant, that 
historians and archzologists construct, slowly and laboriously, 


their epoch-making books. J. S.C. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


HAT brilliant Biblical discovery, the site of the Pithom 
of Exodusi1:11, will always remain of the deepest 
interest to all who care for Old Testament history and that 
of the Hebrew people. A fourth edition of Zhe Store-City of 
Pithomand the Route of the Exodus is now well under way, and 
all who wish the first memoir of this society should at once 
send their order to our office, 59 Temple street, Boston. The 
price is five dollars. The edition will be very limited. 

The Greco-Roman Branch is performing a mission of its 
own in archeology, and is without a rival in its recovery of the 
lost treasures of literature, religious and secular, or of copies 
of such literature ante-dating often by many hundreds of years 
the texts upon which our present versions are founded. In the 
former case, for example, it is an unknown poem by Sappho; 
in the latter case, it is a text of Thucydides a thousand years 
earlier than any hitherto known vision of that greatest of Greek 
historians. Did all the readers of Bisiia realize the value of 
such a unique — absolutely unique — work in the entire range 
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of historical-archeological research, they would secure many 
subscriptions of five dollars a year, so that, at the least, copies 
of our annual volume would be seen in many more public 
libraries, in many of the large Sunday School and parish 1li- 
braries of our land. We must increase our list, and I appeal 
to our friends to aid us to double it before 1901. But some 
details will now be given. 

The Greco-Roman Branch is a distinct department of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Its work is to discover the precious 
papyri in the sites of Old Egypt and to publish selections from 
the same with translation and notes, and fac-similes of some 
of the most valuable texts. The first volume contained frag- 
ments of St. Matthew of the year 150-200; St. Mark, fifth 
century ; the Logia, or “Sayings of Christ” ; classical, munici- 
pal, legal and other documents of the greatest value to scholars 
and of deep interest to all intelligent readers. 

The volume in press includes fragments of St. John’s Gospel 
far ante-dating our version ; of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians; and of the spurious Gospel to the Egyptians ; 
much of an unknown play by Menander; also a treatise on 
metre and on the twenty-first Book of the Iliad; portions of a 
lost epic poem, of a comedy, history, oration, etc. ; of Euripides, 
Plato, Xenophon, etc., etc. A list of victors in the Olympian 
games, the most complete for any given period so far known, 
and evidence bearing upon the date of the birth of Christ, are 
among the treasures of such a book. 

But a most captivating feature of these volumes is their 
verbal picture of society and life during the earliest centuries 
of ourera. The social and business correspondence will inter- 
est every one. Here the general reader may fairly revel, 
almost as if in an historical novel by some Thackeray or 
Stevenson of 100 to 300 a.p.,in the play and by-play, the lights 
and shadows of that Graeco-Roman era. 

Be it repeated, this Branch depends absolutely upon sub- 
scriptions and donations for its maintenance. All subscribers 
or donors of not less than five dollars will receive the annual 
volume, also the Archeological Report and Annual Report. 
Patrons contribute $25; a donation of $125 constitutes life 
membership. For further information address the Secretary, 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, at the office of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund for the United States, 59 Temple Street, Boston. 
Mass. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
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We will thank readers of Bistia to send for our illustrated 
circulars for distribution, and to furnish the address of persons 
likely to be interested in our discoveries and publications. Of 
the hundreds of yearly tourists from America upon the Nile, 
many would appreciate our efforts and our books. 

Ws. C. WINsLow, 
Boston, Nov. 10, 1899. Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE Quarterly for October was a most satisfactory one, 
because so much was told of what is beneath the ground. 
Observations on any subject relating to Palestine are of inter- 
est, but the solid results of excavation are most sought for by 
our subscribers. At present, for the first time, two distinct‘ 
excavations are subject to regular report, the one carried 
on by Messrs. Bliss and Dickie at Gath, the other due to the 
building of the Haifa and Damascus Railway, once fully re- 
ported by Mr. Schumacher. This is certainly a fortunate 
time for us, and the only pity is that it is impossible to repro- 
duce in the Quarterly all the finds of which Dr. Bliss sends 
casts or photographs to London. 

He is clearing a space eighty feet square in the very acropo- 
lis, and is getting out hundreds of objects. Of course the pre- 
Israelite temple is the most striking discovery, but there is 
more to be learned from the smaller inscribed objects. We 
have here an Egyptian inscription of some length and a little 
one, which Dr. Bliss provisionally calls Hebrew, and reads 
Shaphat (judge), but which looks as much like Shechene. He 
classifies the objects under the names Pottery, Stone Statu- 
ettes, Egyptian Objects, Assyrian and Babylonian Objects 
Phoenician Objects, Beads, and Miscellaneous. All these things 
must go into the book which will in due time be written to 
cover this great excavation. 

Colonel Codner suggests a most interesting explanation of 
the two ways in which so many proper names are spelled, 
Revel and Raguel, Meribbaal, once Mephibosheth, Bathsheba 
and Bathshua, Araunah and Ornau, by showing that one form 
may have been written and read in the cuneiform of the cap- 
tivity, and so appears in chronicles in a changed form. 

To change the subject, permission was lately asked, and of 
course given, to make a painting of the Sea of Galilea by means 
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of the Contour map. To such a purpose it gives material aid, 
by enabling the artist to sketch the whole district correctly, and 
to determine what places can be indicated as visible from any 
chosen point of view. The Rob Roy on the Jordan was 
also brought out asahelp. Every student of Palestine should 
read that book and see through Macgregor’s eyes what he alone 
was able to find out. He strains our credulity when he tells 
of the crocodile seen in the Kishon; but at all other points he is 
simply an intelligent explorer and skillful artist. We begin 
with him in the very source of the Jordan—yes, at Damascus— 
and follow him about in Lake Merom, and then to every part 
of the Sea of Galilee, but learn with deep regret that he went 
no farther down the Jordan. He had just been scoring the 
Americans for being so hurried and superficial in their travels, 
and one might suppose that he meant to be very much better, 
than that, when, strange to relate, he breaks off short and 
votes the rest of the Jordan not worth the while, and fails to 
complete his work. To be sure, Lynch had gone before, but 
he was always in difficulties with his unsuitable boats, while 
the Rob Roy would have been just the thing for thorough 
work in the river and the Dead Sea. 

When our former Secretary for Rhode Island, the Rev. 
Walter G. Webster, was so suddenly called away, his place on 
the list was taken by the Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D.D. Dr. 
Blakeslee has now been called to be president of Wesleyan 
University, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and his place has been 
taken by Prof. Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. of Brown Uni- 
versity, one of the most active of the younger Biblical scholars 
and writers in this country. 

At the recent annual meeting it was plain that the funds 
were low, and that the field work and the cost of publishing 
are a heavy tax. May all our existing subscribers pay up at 
once, and may new ones come forward to swell the receipts. 
With our present excellent opportunities, and the danger of 
any delay lest objects be destroyed and grounds occupied 
beyond the possibility of excavation, we simply must push this 
‘work forward. 

THEODORE F. WRiéHT, 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the Graeco- 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
JERUSALEM, THE City OF HeRopD AND SALADIN. By WALTER 
Brsant AND E. H. PALMER. FouRTH EDITION, ENLARGED, 
WITH A MAP AND ELEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We are pleased to see a new edition of this classical work. 
There is no other work on the subject published, giving such 
a graphic account, so compact, and full of interesting detail of 
the siege of Jerusalem, the Christian pilgrim and pilgrimages, 
and the great drama of the Crusades. Jewish, Christian and 
Arabic writers have been laid under contribution, and this work 
tells more about the Mohammedan side of the story than has 
been usual. The story of the crusades occupies the bulk of the 
book. 

The authors begin their story of Jerusalem from the time 
when its history as connected with the Bible ceases, and bring 
it down, through some two thousand years of varying fortune, 
to the present day. The crisp and direct way of the authors 
in presentiug the tragic incidents and the striking personalities 
is equalled by no other writer. 

Ewald derives the name Jerusalem from two Hebrew words, 
meaning “the inheritance of peace ;’’ Gesenius translated it 
“ foundation of peace ;”" yet there is no such city in the world 
which has been the scene of such a bloody and tragic history ; 
there has been no city more fiercely contested, more obstinately 
defended. “There is not a stone in the city but has been 


reddened with human blood; not aspot but where some hand-to- 
hand conflict has taken place; not an old wall but has echoed 
back the shrieks of despairing women. Jew, Pagan, Christian, 
Mohammedan, each has had its turn of triumph, occupation and 
defeat ; and were all those ancient cemeteries outside of the 
city emptied of their bones, it would be hard to tell whether 
Jew, or Pagan, or Christian, or Mohammedan would prevail 
For Jerusalem has been the representative sacred place of the 
world ; there has been none other like untoit, or equal to it, or 
shall be, while the world lasts ; so long as men go on believing 
that one spot in the world is more sacred than another, because 
things of sacred interest have been done there, so long Jerusalem 
will continue the Holy City. That this belief has been one of 
the misfortunes of the human race, one of the foremost causes 
of superstition, some of the pages which follow may perhaps 
helptoshow. But, in our capacity as narrators only, let us agree 
to think and talk of the city apart, as much as may be, from its 
sacred associations as well as from its ecclesiastical history.” 
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The Jews were a fighting race. In Lower Egypt they per- 
petrated ghastly atrocities. In Cyprus the Jews are said to 
have killed 240,000 of their fellow citizens. When the fortress 
of Bether was taken, the horses of the Romans, we are told, 
were up to their girths in blood. Dio Cassius says 580,000 
were slain by the sword alone, not including those who fell by 
famine, disease and fire. When King Chosroes advanced into 
Syria and took Jerusalem, 90,o0o Christians were slaughtered. 
At Yarmuk 40,000 were slain by the Mohammedans. At the 
end of two hundred years of continued fighting, the end came 
to the Christian settlements in Palestine. Jerusalem had been 
taken by Titus, Barcochebas, Julius Severus, Chosroes, Herac- 
lius and Omar, all after hard fighting, and great courage, and 
spilling oceans of blood. 

The religious wars, under the name of the Crusades, carried 
on during the middle ages between the Christian natives of the 
west and the Mohammedans, were the cause of the death 
of millions of persons. No doubt the chief motive power 
in this movement was at first pure religious enthusiasm, 
helped on, it may be, by the ecclesiastical indulgences and 
great social exemptions which were granted to all who took 
part in a crusade, and they have been looked upon as beau 
ideals of chivalry and gentle Christian virtue. But the crusades 
finally degenerated in political ambition and commercial greed, 
and the whole undertaking was degraded into mere means of 
intrigue, speculation and fraud, and full liberty was given to 
license, thirst for war, emulation and ambition. 

In 1096 not less than 6,000,000 souls were in motion towards 
Palestine. So many crimes and so much misery have seldom 
been accumulated in so short space asin the three years of the 
first expedition, and during that period over 1,000,000 lives 
were lost. In the second crusade the united number were esti- 
mated at 1,200,000 fighting men, but the expedition proved a 
total failure, and over 200,000 persons lost their lives. In the 
so-called children’s crusade in 1211, Over 90,000 were engaged; 
and few, if any, ever returned, having been murdered, died of 
disease and starvation, or soldinto slavery to the Saracens. At 
the capture of Jerusalem under Godfrey, the Christians ran 
through the streets, slaughtering as they went, and neither 
man, woman or child were spared. The Jews fled to their 
synagogue, which the Christians set on fire, and so burned 
them all. Altogether over 70,000 persons were massacred. 

It is interesting to follow the vivid description of the various 
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crusades, seven in all, as given by Mr. Besant. It is certainly 
the most interesting as well as the most trustworthy account of 
the crusading age. The Mohammedan conquest, and the chap- 
ter on Saladin was contributed by Prof. Palmer, who gleaned 
his information from Arabic writers, and now for the first time 
this information is placed before English readers. 

Saladin was the great Moslem hero of the third crusade, and 
the beau ideal of Moslem chivalry. He was a man of high in- 
telligence, and endowed with the noblest qualities of medieval 
chivalry, invincible courage, inviolable fidelity to treaties, 
greatness of soul, piety, justice and moderation. 

Drawn from Mohammeden sources, Prof. Palmer sketches 
with great vividness the career of this remarkable man, who 
was “courteous alike to friend and foe, faithful to his plighted 
word, noble in reverses and moderate in success,” and who 
“stands forth in history as fair a model of a true knight sans 
peur et sans reproche as any which the annals of Christian chiv- 
alry can boast.” Readers of this book will learn that the Sara- 
cen conquerors of Jerusalem were not a fierce and inhuman 
horde of barbarous savages, as they have been too often led to 
believe ; and that the Crusaders cannot be looked upon as beau 
ideals of chivalry and gentle Christian virtue. 

The character of Peter the Hermit, King Godfrey, the Bald- 
wins and Richard the Lion Hearted, are sketched with a 
masterly hand, and the interest of the reader hardly ever 
flags as he reads the fascinating story, in which the writers 
have endeavored to show the actors as they were— “men and 
women actuated by mixed motives, sometimes base, some- 
times noble, sometimes interested, sometimes pure and lofty, 
but always men and women, never saints.” 

(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12 vo., pp. 532. Price 
$2.00). 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In the November Homiletic Review Prof. J. F. McCurdy has 
an article on “Method in the Biblical Study of the Monu- 
ments,” in which he points out the true scope and aim of 
Oriental research in the interest of the Bible, and shows that 
Egypt is not nearly so important for illustrations of the Bible 
as Assyria and Babylonia. He states the case briefly as 
follows : 

1. The history and antiquities of Egypt will never cease to 
be objects of interest to students of the Bible. The country 
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itself lay almost on the borders of Palestine—indeed, the very 
name, represented by the Hebrew ‘Mizrain,’ meant to the 
Semitic people of Asia ‘ the border land.’ It had a career asa 
nation long almost beyond precedent. It showed a deep 
practical interest in Palestine and Syria, normally for purposes 
of trade, and at several times with a view to conquest and 
occupation. Palestine was indeed actually an Egyptian prov- 
ince for most of the three centuries preceding the Exodus. 
There were thus close relations between Palestine and Egypt 
during the patriarchal period. Egypt was also the home of 
at least most of the Hebrews during the time when it was su- 
preme in Palestine. For these reasons it has always been 
regarded as one of the most important of the Bible lands. And 
as the antiquities of Egypt are practically inexhaustible, and 
the story of the nation peculiarly fascinating, and the land 
itself, with its historic sites easily accessible, there is no likeli- 
hood that Egyptian archeology will ever fall into undeserved 
neglect. 

2. On the other hand, neither the history nor the antiquities 
of Egypt furnish much first-hand material for the elucidation 
of the Bible, so that ij will always remain inthe second rank of 
witness-bearing countries — subordinate, that is to say, to As- 
syria and Babylonia, and, of course, to Palestine itself. A 
moment’s reflection will convince any impartial student of the 
correctness of this statement. The following points may be 
noted : 

(a) Egyptian history was never brought into vital and 
organic connection with that of Istael. It was in the infancy 
of Israel (Hosea xiv: 1) that it was called out of Egypt. While 
there it was unformed and unsusceptible, and received no im- 
press but that of bondage which could affect its character or 
shape its destiny. Thereafter Egypt never permanently con- 
trolled Palestine. Its visits were in the nature of predatory 
expeditions, except in the service of its enterprise under 
Pharaoh Necho, when it held Judah under two or three years’ 
vassalage. Its records are therefore found to contain little else 
than casual, remote, and indirect references to Israel, such as 
lists of places overrun by armies of conquest in Palestine. In- 
deed, the only direct reference to Israel, so far discovered, has 
left the most sagacious scholars in great perplexity as to what 
it means and involves. On the other hand, Babylonia is the 
theater of the creation of men and of their earliest history. 

There were enacted the events described in the earlier 
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chapters of Genesis—all of the story of the world, indeed, that 
preceded the migration of Abram, who was himself a Baby- 
lionan. Further, Palestine was for thousands of years preced- 
ing the brief Egyptian occupation under the control and some- 
times under the direct administration of Babylonia. And dur- 
ing almost the whole period of the monarchy of Israel, when 
its final destiny was being determined, either Babylonia or As- 
syria held Palestine in its grasp and shaped its history. The 
policy of Assyria and Babylonia toward Israel settled the fate 
of the northern and southern kingdoms, and even conditioned 
the outward form and course of the divine revelation. 

(6) The Egyptians were only very remotely connected by 
race with the Hebrews. They had no traditions in common 
with them, and no points of religious sympathy. Hence the 
popular worship and superstitions of Israel, of which the Old 
Testament had so much to say, were in no point, effected by 
contact with the people of Egypt. But Israel shared with 
Babylonia not merely all the original bases of the early stories 
of Genesis, but a large stock of primitive religious beliefs with 
out an understanding of which the Old Testament legislation 
and prophecy are a sealed book. Moreover, in the times of 
later historical contact Israel naturally and inevitably borrowed 
from their rulers elements of Assyrian and Babylonian worship 
which, in the view of the prophets of the time, changed the 
whole inner life of their people and effected the existence of 
the state. 

(c) The Egyptions made very inaccurate historical records. 
They had no regular system of chronicling events, and the 
most reliable information we have as to a large part of the his- 
tory comes from private tombs. They were also no time- 
keepers, and the chronology of ancient Egypt is in a state of 
hopeless confusion. But from the cuneiform inscriptions we 
have been able to construct a fairly complete and accurate 
history of the ancient East from about 4000 B. C. onward, and 
to reconstruct Oriental, including Biblical, chronology. Even 
the history of Israel is to be largely reinterpreted in the light 
of direct and indirect references of the cuneiform records. 


The anticipations and hopes expressed in the report of the 
excavation at Tell-es-Safi have not long remained without 
justification and fulfilment. The Palestine Exploration Fund 
is to be congratulated on the success which has already at- 
tended the second expedition in the Shephela. The work of 
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Dr. Petrie and Dr. Bliss at Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish) in 1890-93 was 
of great interest and value, and the results have been given to 
the world in the volumes written by the explorers. There, it 
may be remembered, in a depth of some 60 feet of débris, the 
foundations and remains of city after city were laid bare, the 
latest and uppermost belonging to about the middle of the fifth 
century B.c.,and the earliest and deepest revealing the remains 
of a civilization which belonged to the pre-Israelite times, and 
probably to the seventeenth or eighteenth century B.c. The 
finding of a tablet in the pre-Hebrew stratum, written in the 
cuneiform script, conforming in all essential particulars to the 
contemporary Tell-el-Amarna tablets (many of which came 
from Syria), and bearing also the name of Zimridi, which had 
already been read in the Tell-el-Amarna collection on a tablet 
from Jerusalem, and on another from Lachish itself — this dis- 
covery as much as anything else encouraged archeologists to 
look to these mounds, which mark the ruins of ancient cities 
by scores and hundreds in the Holy Land, for materials where- 
with to fill up the blanks in the history of pre-Israelite Syria, as 
well as those in the history of the Hebrew occupation. 

Immediately to the north of the rubbish heap at Tell-es-Safi, 
on what is called the northeast plateau, which lies between the 
modern village and a graveyard which occupies the eastern 
horn of the crescent, a large clearance was made by Dr. Bliss, 
who reports that “at a depth of 17 feet beneath the soil, he has 
uncovered what appears to be an old Canaanitish temple or 
high place with three standing stones, or menhirs, surrounded 
by a rude inclosure made of mud and rubble. The stones are 
set in a line directly east and west. They are very rude, and 
vary in height from six feet to eight feet. They stand em- 
bedded in the layer of pre-Israelite pottery.” If Dr. Bliss be 
right in his description of this latest discovery as that of a 
Canaanite high place, it invests Tell-es-Safi with the unique 
interest of possessing the only known relic of this kind in 
Judea. 

The great survey of Western Palestine by Royal Engineers 
in 1872-77, and of part of Eastern Palestine in 1881-’82, brought 
to light a very remarkable fact relative to these rude stone 
monuments, Although seven hundred examples were dis- 
covered in Eastern Palestine in the five hundred square 
miles surveyed by Conder, and although they occur in consider- 
able numbers both north and south of Western Palestine, up to 
the present not one has been found in Judea. Only one doubt- 
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ful circle has been found in Samaria, and in Lower Galilee but 
a single dolmen is known to exist. West of Tiberias a circle 
was found, and four dolmens were discovered in Upper Galilee. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory explanation of the almost entire 
absence of these monuments from the country where the He- 
brew power was most firmly established is to be found in the 
following passages from the Old Testament : 

“Ye shall surely destroy all the places, wherein the na- 
tions which ye shall possess served their gods, upon the 
high mountains, and upon the hills, and under every 
green tree; and ye shall break down their altars, and 
dash in pieces their pillars and burn their Asherim with 
fire; and ye shall hew down the graven images of their 
gods, and ye shall destroy their name out of that place.” 
(Deut. xii, 2, 3.) 

‘“‘ Now when all this was finished, all Israel that were 
present went out to the cities of Judah, and brake in 
pieces the pillars, and hewed down the Asherim, and 
brake down the high places and the altars out of all 
Judah and Benjamin, in Ephraim also and Manasseh, 
until they had destroyed them all.” (II Chron. xxxi, 1.) 

The reference in this passage is tothe reign of Hezekiah, 
and the date is about 720 B.c. 


Archeologists and historians might well have doubted 
whether there could be any further prospect of discoveries of 
great importance to be made in the Roman Forum. But the 
scientific and intelligent use of the spade works wonders, and 
Signor Baccelli, the Italian Minister of Public Instruction, has 
again brought the spade into play on the Forum, with results 
which have astonished even those who believed that the imper- 
fectly explored portions of the site would yield interesting 
secrets. That the tomb of Romulus himself, the founder of 
the Eternal City, would be one of the discoveries seems in- 
credible; but it is certain that in the pavement of black marble 
uncovered near the arch of Septimius Severus, the excavations 
have laid bare the Lapis Niger—black stone—which was 
venerated by generation after generation of Romans as the 
place where Romulus was buried. 


The “ Black Stone” is referred to by Varro, who wrote in the 


century before Christ, and by Festus, three centuries after, 
who says of it: 

Niger Lapis in Comitio locum funestum 

Significat ut alii Romuli morti destinatum. 
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The Comitium was an open lobby of the Roman Senate, and 
the Senate House itself, or Curia, was where the church of St. 
Adriano now stands. There, then, in the place pointed out by 
the old historians and topograpers, Signor Baccelli found the 
sacred site. The Lapsis Niger is a pavement of thick black 
marble slabs, and is about 9 feet square, partly inclosed by a 
low wall of travertine slabs fixed in a stone socket or trough— 
proof of the care with which it was guarded. 

Some of the archzologists claim that the Lapis Niger marked 
the spot where Curtius leapt into the gulf, and controversy, of 
course, rages around the question. However it may be settled 
— if it is ever settled —the important discovery of a mutilated 
stele beneath the Lapis marks the place as one of great sanc- 
tity. Thestele isinscribed with archaic Latin characters, form- 
ing words so strange that the assertions of the later Romans of 
the empire that the ancient Roman tongue could not then be 
understood receives absolute confirmation. 

The inscription, so faras it can be deciphered and conjec- 
turally restored, seems to designate the spot as a peculiarly 
sacred sacrificial locality, and this is borne out by the objects 
found near the stele, small votive statuettes, vases, and objects 
in bronze, iron and marble. 


The Cologne Gazette (No. 729) reports the acquisition by the 
Royal Museum in Berlin of a valuable papyrus, that will prob- 
ably settle what has all along been a serious uncertainty in 
Egyptian chronology, namely, the period covered by the so- 
called Middle Kingdom, which runs parallel with the begin- 
ning of the real historical period of the Western people. Be- 
tween Unger's date of 3315 B.c. for the opening of this period 
and Prof. Eduard Meyer’s 2130 there was adivergency of about 
twelve centuries. The new evidence, which consists of a col- 
lection of temple archives found in a city established in Fayiim 
by King Usertesen II, of the period under consideration, con- 
tains among other things of an astronomical character, the 
statement that on the 25th day of the 7th calendar month of 
the 7th year of King Usertesen III the ascent or first appear- 
ance of Sirius would take place on the 16th day of the 8th 
month. Applying the Oppolzer method, as has been so suc- 
cessfully done in settling the beginning and the end of other 
periods of Egyptians history on the basis of such astronomical 
statements, Dr. Brix has determined that the statement of the 
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papyrus could be true only between the years 1876 and 1873 
B.C. ; SO that the period covered by the famous twelfth dynasty, 
to which King Usertesen belonged, could be only between 
1996-1993 and 1783-1780 B.c., or fully 150 years later than the 
lowest estimate hitherto. These conclusions are based on the 
calculations of so good an authority as Dr. Borchardt. On the 
other hand, Dr. Eduard Glaser, in the Betlage of the Adlge- 
metne Zeitung of Munich (No. 213), while warmly commending 
these conclusions, endeavors to prove that this chronological 
readjustment will materially change the face of the Oriental 
history of the period. By a combination of data drawn chiefly 
from monumental sources, he shows the wonderful contem- 
porary speed of the Phoenician power and the attempt of this 
people to establish a world’s empire, notably as exemplified 
by the rule of the famous but historically enigmatical Hyksos 
or Shepherd Kings of Egypt. Glaser maintains that the new 
chronology of the Berlin papyrus practically reconciles the 
chronology of the Scriptures in reference to the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt with that of non-Biblical sources. 


Contents of the October Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. Report of the Annual Meeting—Address 
delivered at the Annual Meeting, by Major-General Sir C. W. | 
Wilson—Second Report of the Excavations at Tell es Safi, by 
F. J. Bliss—A Visit to Tell Zakariya, by Major-General C. S. 
Wilson—Reports from Galilee, by Dr. G. Schumacher—Notes 
on the Antiquities of the Books of Samuel, by Col. C. R. 
Conder—Notes on the July Quarterly Statement: I. Jar. 
handles; The Cubit; The Twelve Stones; The Gibeon 
Miracle, by Col. C. R. Conder. II. Tell es-Safi; Statues ; 
Medieval Tooling of the Crusaders; Hebrew Phoenician 
Stamp on Jar-handle ; Handles of Jars with Stamps ; Inscrip- 
tion from Palmyra ; The Hypogorum of the Kings of Judah, 
by Prof. Clermont-Ganneau—The Ancient Standards of Meas- 
ure in the East, by Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Warren — 
Results of Meteorological Observations Taken at Jerusalem 
and Tiberias in the Year 1898. 


A new periodical has appeared, devoted to the study of 
Semitic inscriptions, and entitled Ephemeris Fiir Semittsche 
Epigraphtk, in which Dr. M. Lidzbarski of the University of 
Kiel proposes to announce new finds dealing with Semitic in- 
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scriptions— with the exception of the Babylonian and As- 
syrian —and to afford revised explanations and transcripts of 
texts already published, which he has examined. A series of 
facsimiles (reproduced after photos, casts, paper-squeezes, or 
the original monuments) will illustrate the magazine, and full 
glossaries will be appended to each part. The first installment 
will contain a revision of the text of the Mesha stone, old Se- 
mitic inscriptions on seals and weights in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, a long dedicatory text from Carthage, a 
trilingual inscription from Tunisia, the Aramaic inscriptions of 
Arabissus, and other communications. 


An exhaustive treatise upon the cattle of the ancient worlp 
has been published by Dr. J. Ulrich Diirst in a work entitled 
Die Rinder von Babylonien, Assyrien und Aegypten und ihr Zu- 


sammenhang mit den Rindern der alten Welt. The most reli- 
able evidence upon this interesting subject is naturally to be 
obtained from the monuments, and Dr. Diirst has made a care- 
ful study of them ; while of the cattle of Ancient Egypt numer- 
ous skulls have been recovered (especially of the sacred Apis 
bull), from which additional information has been obtained. 
The author has treated his subject in a masterly and scientific 
manner, and his book should prove of great service to those 
interested in the ancient fauna of Egypt and Western Asia. 
The volume is furnished with a full bibliography, and the text 
is illustrated by a number of photographic plates. 4to. Ber- 
lin. pp. 94. 


Prof. I. M. Price of the University of Chicago has ready the 
first part of a work containing the autographed facsimiles of 
the two famous cylinder inscriptions of Gudea, which are now 
preserved in the Louvre at Paris. The author, in producing 
these texts (formerly known from photos only), has endeavored 
to retain as nearly as possible both the size of the column and 
the form of the signs, and, it appears, has done his work admir- 
ably ; the first part concludes with a carefully compiled list of 
the signs of the cylinders, with their neo-Assyrian equivalents 
and numerous references; while in a second part which is 
promised in the near future, the literature of the Gudean in- 
scriptions will receive attention, and a tentative transliteration 
and translation will be given. 
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There are many antiquities now on view at Ephesus, having 
been unearthed by the excavation of the Austrians. A great 
theater has been dug out, the whole of the columns of the 
proscenium and the passage and anteroom, with mosaic pave- 
ments, have been opened up and the work is going on still to 
the upper portions of the theater. Inthe street in front are 
the marks of chariot wheels along the pavements. There are 
also the whole series of buildings behind and underneath the 
gymnasium, including marble water-troughs, sculptured with 
oxen and oak wreaths and fine marble doorways in situ. A 
semi-circular marble portico, with its steps, which occupy the 
whole east side of the harbor, is now being excavated. It is 
believed St. Paul landed at these steps. 


Tardy justice is at length to be done to another of the many 
martyrs of science in the person of Prisse d’Avennes, the dis- 
coverer of the famous maxims of Ptah Hotep, which has been 
claimed as the oldest book in the world. Prisse d’Aven- 
nes was a munificent donor in his time to the museums of 
Paris, and most patriotically refused all offers from other na- 
tions to work for them as an archeologist when the trade of 


exploring was more highly paid and less crowded than it is to- 
day. He died in poverty at the age of seventy-two, and his 
grateful country has now named a street in Paris after him 


and proposes to place his bust in the Egyptian Museum of the 
Louvre. 


The Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, who is now in Paris, has 
brought with him two interesting MSS. of the second century, 
discovered in the Metropolitan Library at Mossoul. The first 
of these bears the title of Testament of Our Lord, the other 
being Precepts and Commandments of the Lord. The contents 
consist chiefly of canonical regulations, one of these being the 
places assigned to widows in churches, with disciplinary rules. 
Abstinence from meat and wine in the case of priests is also 
dealt with. The authenticity of the MSS. is said to be 
undoubted. 


Dr. A. M. Stein, Registrar of the Punjab University, has ap- 
plied for and obtained the permission of the government of 
India, and also that of the Chinese government, to explore 
Khotan, in Chinese Turkestan, next summer. This is to be 
done for the purpose of scientific investigations. 
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The Archzological Institute of America will hold a general 
meeting for the reading and discussion of archzological papers, 
in the south gallery of the Yale Art School, New Haven, Conn., 
on December 27, 28 and 29. inthe absence from the country 
of the president of the institute Professor.Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, of Harvard, honorary president of the institute, will de- 
liver the opening address on Wednesday evening, December ~ 
27. President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, one of 
the vice-presidents of the institute, is expected to preside at 
the sessions of Wednesday. Thursday morning, December 28, 
will be devoted largely to papers on museums and excavations, 
and on Wednesday the afternoon session will be given up to 
papers treating of the drama. Among the papers will be two 
by Yale professors—‘ Recent Excavations in the. Roman 
Forum,” by Tracy Peck, and “Notes on Homeric War,” by 
T. D. Seymour. Harvard will be represented, in addition to 
the presiding officer, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, by the 
following papers: ‘‘ The Hero Physician,” by Professor W. W. 
Goodwin ; “ Ancient Pueblos of the Chace Canyon,” by Profes- 
sor F. W. Putnam; “On the Weight, Size and Throw of the 
Discus,” sent by Professor J. W. White from England, where 
he is now spending part of his sabbatical year ; “The Compo- 
sition of Apelless Calumny,” by Professor John H. Wright, 
and “ Terra Cottas from the Argive Herzum,” by George H. 
Chase. Other papers to be read are: “Oriental Archeology 
in the XIXth Century,” by Dr. Cyrus Adler; “Some Minor 
Points in Homeric Archeology,” by Professor Frank Carter ; 
“ Archeological Notes on Plato,” by Professor George B. Hus- 
sey, and “A New Dating of the Didascalic Inscription, C. I. 
A. 972,”" by Professor Edward Capps. 


Prof. Gaston Maspero, member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tion and Belles Lettres, and one of the most distinguished liv- 
ing Egyptologists, has been named as director of antiquities 


and excavations in Egypt, and has started for Cairo to take up 
his duties. 


A series of handbooks covering the most important branches 
of Egyptology and Assyriology will be brought out by Dr. 
Wallis Budge and Mr. L. W. King, of the British Musuem. 


Both editors are known for their valuable work in this direction. 
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HONORARY SECRETARY, U, S. A 
Rev. William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. 


SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating tothe fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF EcGyPprT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 


our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis, Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 5 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Roya/ Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§" Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. ‘Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. ‘Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Royal Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah, (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten ofthe plates in colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. PartI. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archwological Report (1892-3).. Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 


Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edztion de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 


departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
direct to each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
Allservices by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypt Expiora- 
TION FunpD, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 


Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fanuary 2, 1899. 





